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brought about by declaring that the spectacles on his nose were a fetish 
that would cure people of their evil ways. He does not see that the 
sudden tearing-down of native faith and institutions uproots the moral 
system connected with them, and causes great masses to degenerate who 
have not the advantage of his personal example. He admits that the 
Mpongwe, among whom he has been working, are "hurrying to extinc- 
tion," but he blames this on the coast trader and administrator, who in 
turn blame the missionary, the fact being that each of them is to be 
blamed for not co-operating. 

It is disappointing, and much to be regretted, that missionaries have 
not profited more from the criticisms of their work by modern scholars, 
and that they should not have shown more of a disposition to follow the 
trend of modern religious thought in the direction of greater emphasis 

upon service. 

Jerome Dowd 
University of Oklahoma 



The New History. Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical 
Outlook. By James Harvey Robinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 266. 

Of this collection of eight essays, all but one have previously been 
printed, although not precisely as they appear here. Six present Pro- 
fessor Robinson's conception of the modern point of view in history, and 
two are contributions to historical knowledge. Professor Robinson's 
first contention is that the selection of historical facts in books intended 
for the public has previously rested on a wrong basis. He would have 
history shake off everything not vitally connected with present-day life, 
and devote itself to furnishing a background for the problems of the 
common man. In the second place he would have history brought into 
closer touch with other sciences — anthropology, political economy, 
psychology, sociology, etc. He points out how much history has 
already gained from the natural sciences, and urges the advantage of 
closer alliance. Thirdly, he recurs constantly to the idea that the period 
of whose history we have a record is but a moment in the whole course 
of human development, that the pace of world-progress is growing con- 
stantly more rapid, that it is time to co-operate to direct and control 
this progress, and that it is the main function of history to furnish a 
sense of direction. 

Professor Robinson's style is brilliant and interesting. He is not, 
however, a convincing controversialist, owing to his habit of setting up a 
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man of straw to overthrow instead of dealing with facts as they are. 
Actually the gulf between modern historical production and what 
Professor Robinson wishes is not so great as he represents it. If he had 
been content simply to express the modern point of view instead of 
presenting it as new and in violent contrast with the work of his con- 
temporaries, his major views could scarcely have failed of very general 
acceptance. In other words, his views are on the whole more sound than 
new, though the majority of his own profession would probably claim 
that some of those that are new are not altogether sound. No one, 
however, would deny that his historical essays on the "Fall of Rome" 
and the "Principles of 1789" exhibit a thorough mastery of the most 
advanced historical method, and are contributions to an understanding 
of their respective fields. 

Carl Russell Fish 
University of Wisconsin 



Assistance publique et charitt privee. Par Maurice Beaufreton. 
With a foreword by Ferdinand Dreyfus. In "Encyclopedic 
Internationale d'assistance, prevoyance, hygiene sociale et 
demographic" Paris: Giard & Bri&re, 1911. Pp. xii+394. 
Fr. 4. 

The problem of the relations of public relief and private charity is 
the theme of M. Beaufreton's volume. The first chapter deals with the 
present crisis of private charity in France and the running fire of criticism 
to which it has been subjected. He concludes that the crisis is one of 
transformation, charity is becoming an art and a science. The next two 
chapters deal with the r61e of public relief and private beneficence. The 
problem of the relations between public relief and private beneficence 
is then discussed at length. Although in practice each form of aid has 
its own proper domain, the question of reciprocal co-operation is 
important because individuals seeking relief go from one to the other. 
The question of the pre-eminence of official relief over private charity 
is disputed. Without doubt society has the obligation of helping the 
indigent but it does not necessarily follow that the social power ought 
to execute this social obligation. If the need is relieved by private 
initiative, for example, the social obligation is discharged and the state 
has not interfered directly. So that far from substituting official aid 
entirely in the place of private aid, public relief should interfere when 



